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ABSTRACT 

The most devastating effects of teenage pregnancy are 
felt among African Americans because of the disproportionate number 
of adolescent unmarried females in this community who get pregnant 
and give birth each year. Aspects of this problem are discussed as 
they relate to the African-American commui/ty. Historical antecedents 
of the problem are traced, including the trend towards reduced 
services for teen parents. Studies have suggested that parental 
involvement in the lives of their teenagers is the most critical 
factor m the prevention of teen pregnancy. Little attention was 
originally given to the behavior of young males, but a growing body 
of literature shows that most men who father the children of 
adolescent mothers are not themselves teenagers. In addition, 
fathering without marriage is not associated with socially deviant 
behavior among African-American males, which suggests that fathering 
without marriage may become a normative behavior. African-American 
attitudes toward family planning are also a factor in teenage 
pregnancy. In the 1960s, black activists were openly hostile to 
family planning and argued that the use of birth control was 
genocidal. Although this attitude did not represent black views 
generally, its resonance is still heard when discussing the use of 
birth control, particularly by unmarried adolescents. Recommendations 
are made for addressing the teen-pregnancy problem. Footnotes contain 
10 references. (SLD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Teenage pregnancy is one of those social problems that just wont go away. Despite recent 
efforts of community agencies and government to reduce the incidence of pregnancy among teens, 
far too many adolescent girls give birth each yean many of them unmarried and without the father 
intimately involved in the care of his child. 

The U.S. has the highest teen pregnancy rate among Westernized nations, and the problem, 
with its societal implications, is growing. Contrary to media presentations, teen pregnancy occurs 
among all racial and ethnic groups, and in all classes of this society. Nevertheless, its most devastating 
impact is undoubtedly being felt among African Americans because of the disproportionate number 
of adolescent unmarried females in this community who get pregnant and give birth each year. 

Moreover, although low in actual numbers, the incidence of pregnancy and parenting among 
African-American youth is pervasive enough to threaten the quality of life in many poor 
communities and may be even the very survival of family life as it has now evolved among Americans 
of African descent. 

The problem of teenage pregnancy and parenting is aggravated by the lack of viable training 
and job opportunities for adolescents as alternatives to college education and by the paucity of 
resources now available through the government to enhance child and youth development. 

This diminishing public interest in the young reflects a growing conservatism in the U.S., which 
was culminated during the 1980s by the radical-right policy shifts of the Reagan administration. 
Fueled by a proliferation of research by neo-conservative scholars such as Charles Murray and 
George Gilder, the administration directly contested and frequently cut back government outlays for 
health and social services programs. These reductions remain. 

Like the rest of *he nation, during the past decade, the African-American community turned 
increasingly inward, preoccupied with perso nal satisfaction or survival, and less active in confronting 
social issues. Even more critical, many African-American youth, like their white counterparts, 
seem to be cultivating new and perhaps libertarian views towards sexual activity and personal 
responsibility that do not augur well for the future development of black families. These trends 
continue. 
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AFRICAN- AMERICAN FAMILIES VIEWED FROM THE PAST 

The extent that chattel slavery has had a negative effect on the development of African- 
American family life remains controversial even today among scholars and lay people alike. Some, 
black and white, argue that slavery almost totally destroyed kinship bonds among imported Afncans 
and their descendants, tearing the familial traditions of West Africa asunder, and preapitating the 
evolution of a dysfunctional family structure particularly devastating for partiapation in the 
urbanized society of the 20th century. 

Yet the historian Herbert Gutman contends that the slave culture was adaptive, a cross- 
fertilization of West African. European, and even Native American civilizations, with many African 
customs and values surviving in spite of the economic and social degradation slavery represented. 
Also using information found in plantation records documenting marital and kmship nes among 
stave populations, he presents cogent arguments to support this contention. 

Gutman suggests that manv West African customs carried over into child-rearing practices 
during slavery. For instance. West Africans placed prime value on caring for their young, usually 
breast feeding infants until two or three years old. Mothers frequently abstained from intercourse 
until the child was weaned, and child-bearing was spaced as evidenced by fewer children per family. 
As a result, the bonding of an infant and mother occurred over a longer penod of time. In contrast. 
European families tended to bear children more frequently and. presumably, bonding between 
mother and child may have been more tenuous. 

Considering this cultural backdrop, the physical and emotional brutality associated with the 
separation of slave mother and child had to be heart-rending. The strong mother denvative of 
African culture driven at all costs to protect her young became a towering figure, eve* as Tom 
Morrison depicts in her brilliant, prize-winning novel. Beloved, to the point of child murder rather 
than child slavery. 1 

Any number of scholars speak of the communal life which characterized traditional West 
African villages. It is believed that this experience carried over into slavery and has had a lastingeffect 
on the development of African-American family life with its commitment to extended family 
relationships and its expressed close and intimate ties, particularly in rural black communities and 
the church. 
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For example, it is interesting to note that, in the first third of the 20th century, just a few 
generations from slavery, the African-American family, both mother and father in the home, seemed 
stable and enduring, despite the harsh deprivation an<| overt racism present in the American culture. 
Gutman documents that, in New York City's Central Harlem— the classic symbol of urban black 
life— six out of seven households had a husband or rttiher present in 1925, up from five out of six 10 
years before. We can assume that most child birth* occurred inside marriage regardless of the 
circumstances of conception. 

Northern migration after World War II is often cited as a probable cause for destabilizing 
African-American families, severing the deep family W \ti community roots of the rural South. But 
a look further back in time may be more appropriate. 

The migration of southern blacks has a long history, tracing back t0 the Underground. Railroad 
through Reconstruction. World War I was a major impetus with the promise of jobs and freedom 
in the North, and black communities, such as Harlem, thrived. 

Then came the Great Depression of the 1930s, devastating the social and economic status of 
most Americans, but those of African descent most severely, because their hold on the economic 
ladder was more attenuated. Recovery during Work! War II was only marginal for most black 
families and communities despite the increase in joh«, because of the war. 

During the 1950s, while most Americans settled into peacetime prosperity blacks began to 
migrate again from the South, this time not only to escape oppression but also "because of the loss 
of farm employment due to mechanization. But the North proved to be no promised land. Jobs 
requiring unskilled labor began to be in short supply. 

Amid the deliberations about rising rates of ,ee n pregnancv and probable causes, scant 
attention has been paid to the impact of northern nutation and subsequent urbanization after 
World War 11 on black family life. Like immigrants the world over, from rural to urban areas, from 
one nation to another. Afncan Americans migrated in * ;INc ^ wave . ^ m thc ^tier ii, e _ a0 od 
jobs, a future for their children, freedom from opprev, um . And , he v settled mostlv in cities where 
over 70 percent of them now reside. And they settled u Ka i ities on ' th e brink of the post-industrial 
society. 

What blacks found in northern cities has bee,, , hc haRh rea i itv of de facto segregation in 
housing, in education, and in employment, and a p„,, Uc tolerancc of eX p| 0 i, a tion. violence, and 
came which subsumes any marginal gains that they could have made. These northern cities have 
evolved into hostile places where black folk are subsc, x k ., M to institutions which reguIate thcir , ivcs . 
What they left behind in the South were the rem,u„ Us Q f a feudal system with a loosening of 
communal ties, prob ably contributing to high rates of teenage pegnancy and parenting in this region 
even today. 

In thc communities, North and South, where most blacks now cluster, they do not manage or 
even influence the schools. The few health or social sen uv program s present are run by government 
or voluntary agencies mostly directed by whites. In the p, ust thrce decades> part i cu , arlv in lhe Northt 
these private agencies have deserted black neighborhoods, leaving the residents who remain with few 
or no services at all. And the recreation centers hax r left, along with movie houses, and even the 
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supermarkets. 

Through these years, many black parents have increasingly lost control over their children's 
behavior, becoming helpless in the face of the deterioration spreading around them. Who can doubt 
that premature sexual activity would prosper in such places? 

Too many young women now seek to establish their independence from parents whose values 
they view as irrelevant or impotent, energized by the dominant culture's championing of 
reproductive freedom and youth emancipation—both noble causes, but dynamite in the hands of 
teenagers too young, too inexperienced, and too ignorant to handle them. Arattoo many young men 
believe that fatherhood and violence are the ritual steps to manhood, viewing their parents as failures. 
Now children are bearing babies, while parents, communities, and the dominant culture wring their 
collective hands. 

Changes in sexual mores and parental responsibilities are affecting white and more affluent 
black communities too, but those in the middle class can minimize the negative consequences of teen 
sexuality because they have resources and access to services, as always. The tragedy was and is that 
poor blacks do not. 



THE STIRRINGS OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM 



Until the 1960s, services for pregnant unmarried adolescents were as racially and socially 
segregated as other parts of American society. A white female pregnant out of wedlock, particularly 
if middle class, was offered the comfort of maternity shelters, where hidden from community view, 
she could wait out the arrival of her child, who would usually be put up for adoption. After delivery, 
the young mother could return to her parental home and resume her normal life with only herself, 
her parents, and the social worker knowing the ordeal and pain she had experienced. 

During the period of confinement, the young mother-to-be had available a broad range of 
health, educational, and social services to assist in maintaining her development. Because pregnancy 
out of wedlock was considered a social disaster, young, middle-class women who *made mistakes" 
were felt to be under psychological stress, not sexually permissive. After alL why did they get 
pregnant unless they were acting out some emotional trauma? Social work intervention was 
predicated upon separating the young mother from her self-induced social ostracism: adoption was 
encouraged. 

For most teenage African-American females, the situation was different. Rarely did they seek 
admission to maternity shelters, and. if they did, rarely were they admitted onbe they indicated they 
planned to keep their child. That these pregnant teenagers wanted to keep their babies was not an 
indication that pregnancy out of wedlock was more acceptable among African Americans, although 
the white dominant culture thought so and prepetuated myths of black sexual proclivity. Young girls 
getting pregnant was just one in a myriad of troubles African Americans faced: besides, the 
community was used to caring for its own offspring or taking in other children, despite the circum- 
stances of their birth. So these pregnant teens remained at home or in the community. Many times, 
they married. But regardless, motherhood meant a change in status. School was now closed to them 
because pregnant and married students were legally barred from the classroom in public education 
systems around the U.S. Moreover, unless their parents, husbands, or fathers of their children could 
provide financial support, these young mothers, unskilled and uneducated, inevitably found their 
way to welfare. There, they would most likely remain, perhaps with more children coming, but 
certainly living on the edge of life, poor and frequently lonely. 

Thus it was, two very different responses to a common human occurrence, forged by historical 
circumstances and by how human sexuality and childbirth were viewed among the races. Thus it 
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to contbS their education after giving birth with proper child care and other help avauable. They 
would also advocate for legalized abortion services. 

Their programs were born of local initiative, not government planning. They were born as a 
response to a clear and compelling human need. They came alive because someone cared. They also 
footed P r6found societal changes in how sexuality, not only among adolescents but also among 
women generally, was being viewed. 

Newspaper account; during the 1960s indicate that the public, while confused by these value 
chances war nevertheless svmpathetic to the plight of unmarried adolescent parenthood, even 
amonTnlnorities. In this atmosphere, services for teen parents nourished. By 1970. over 350 
programs for teen parents were operating. Soon after, federal legislation was enacted to prov.de a 
modicum of support; barriers to public education highlighted by Title IX amendments to the C,v,l 
Rights Act began to fall. 

And then, something happened. As the 1970s wore on-with rising youth unemployment 
among minorities of color, particularly males; with cutbacks in social spending at all levels . of 
government; with articulated views that poor and minority people had gotten too fat at the pubhc 
trough-resentment in the dominant culture began to fester and then bubble over aga.nst poor. 
African-American women having babies, perpetuating old tales about the fecund.ty ol black women 
and the shiftless irresponsibility of their men. 

But teenage pregnancy is much more complicated. How teenagers, both black and white, 
assume adulthood in this society needs to be confronted. Teenage pregnancy has yet to be defined as 
the result of titanic social changes requiring broad public solutions. There have been relatively small 
shifts in conceptualizing adolescent pregnancy since it was f.rst deemed "a soaal problem in the 
1960s. Moreover, services for teen parents or to prevent teen pregnancy continue to be mm.mally 
available. 
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TEENAGE PREGNANCY AND PARENTING TODAY 



Despite the heightened public interest in teen pregnancy, a review of historical data will show 
that, though the number of births among adolescent women has increased in the past few decades — 
reflecting their sizable age group, birth rates among this group have not risen as sharply. What has 
changed, however, is society's views about teen child-bearing, married or unmarried. 

Early family formation is now considered to be dysfunctional in a world increasingly 
technology-based and urbanized and requiring a skilled and committed paid work force, male and 
female. Today, poor and young people arc expected to complete schooling and become wage earners 
before they become parents. 

This is a far cry from the past, when the primary role of women was parenting, and the sooner 
the better! Although African- American women often worked outside the home as an economic 
necessity, their mothering responsibility was central to their lives and to their families. Their men 
worked the farms or as unskilled labor in factories, jobs they assumed while in their teens or younger. 

These functions have become vestiges in today's society where women of the dominant culture 
question traditional roles, and men and women need education and training if they are to command 
decent-paying jobs. Consequently, most young African Americans today are increasingly caught in 
a cultural bind not of their own making and with few institutional supports to aid them in the 
transition to this "new society* *vhere they only marginally belong, or so they believe. 4 

In 1985, according to the Children's Defense Fund's analysis of federal government health data, 
of nine million teenage girls living in the U.S., almost 900,000 became pregnant; about half of them— 
477,000— gave birth; and of that number, 58.7 percent were unmarried at the time. For nearly 50 
percent of these pregnant teenagers, abortion was the alternative. 

Almost two-thirds of these births, 62.7 percent, occurred among young women, ages 18 to 19, 
and about half of them were manned when they gave birth. About 2. 1 percent of births occurred 
among teenage girls younger than fifteen. Of the total number of teen girls who gave birth in 1985. 
about 110,000 had already given birth once. 

Although blacks constitute almost 15 pr rcent of teen girls, they make up 29.3 percent of the 
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births to teens under 20. 35.2 percent births to teens under 18. and 57:3 percent to teens under 15. 
Even more critical, they also are the majority, 57.5 percent, among teens 14 and under who have 
repeat births. 

White teenagers actually gave birth more often, (322.826 births in 1985 compared to 140,138 
among blacks). Moreover, between 1970 to 1985, the percentage of white teens giving birth out of 
wedlock declined at a slower rate. 25 percent or 57.4 to 42.8 percent per 1.000 births, compared to 
black teens whose birth rates actually fell from 140.7 to 79.4 percent per 1.000 births or 31 percent 
during this period. 

Not surprisingly, most teen births occur in urban and suburban areas, for the U.S. is a highly 
urbanized society. Nationally, 90 percent of black teens giving birth are unmarried. Moreover, the 
younger the mother, the less likely she is to be married. 

Unmarried frequently means a lack of stable support coupled with emotional distress. Teen 
parenting is believed to be a leading cause of poverty among African Americans. CDF notes, for 
instance, that in 1986, the poverty rate among children younger than three in households headed by 
15- to 21-year-olds was 81.6 percent for blacks, and around 60 percent for whites and Hispamcs. 

Teenage pregnancy affects more than the pregnant teenager if she decides to go to term. Her 
plight spreads to encompass others as well: the grandparents, maternal and parental, who are some- 
times left with the infant; and the baby's father, whether he provides support or not. Some teen 
mothers marry, albeit a declining proportion; others leave home to live with the baby's father or 
friends (male or female). And some live by themselves, even becoming part of the homeless popula- 
tion. Also, as mentioned previously, many African-American teens, like others who find themselves 
pregnant, opt for abortion. Very few choose formal adoption of the baby as an alternative. 

Few studies have documented the long-term effect of teen parenting. The most widely 
influential of those have dwelt on welfare dependency. However, one report on a group of Baltimore. 
MD, teens who became mothers (some as young as 13) in the mid-*60s and who received services 
from a special program indicates that, with direct intervention, teen parenting does not hive to be 
a dead end. Very few of the mothers tracked had become part of the so-called underclass 17 years 
later. Most completed high school and supported their families by working rather than receiving 
welfare. Few had large families. And one-fourth of the group -became a part of the middle class, with 
family incomes of more than S25.000. mostly because of the presence of a husband in the home.' 

Some of the concern about teenage pregnancy reflects a general uneasiness among adults about 
the bberated behavior of youth-liberated without a sense of responsibility, some adults believe. 
Despite this perception, the fact remains that most young women are not getting pregnant and even 
fewer are giving birth. The issue Is which teenagers are really at risk: techniques must be developed 
to identify and help those adolescents prone to premature sexual activity and who may subsequently 
become pregnant and parents. 

Based upon several studies on teen parenting, certain at-risk groups among adolescents can be 
pinpointed. For example, girls who have school problems-poor achievement, poor discipline. 
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What many families need and seek is support. Some can find this through their churches or 
neighbors. Others are isolated in this highly mobile society from relatives and friends who could lend 
a helping hand. 

For teens who may be emotionally isolated from their families, special attention from a caring 
staff in a community-based program can have an immediate payoff-rcturing to school, using 
contraceptives, and developing parenting skills. Most of all, studies documenting the efforts of such 
programs validate that building the self-esteem of teens, whether pregnant or parents, is central to 
making a positive difference in their lives. 

Despite these exemplary efforts, the problems confronting teenagers todav seem to set young 
people apart from earlier generations. The Ford Foundation, in its recent study on social welfare 
issues, states that, "compared to 20 years ago. pregnant teens and parents are more troubled, are 
experiencing multiple problems, are without family supports, and are often caught up in drugs."" 

Even more illuminating, the mothers in the Baltimore study described their teenagers' lives as 
problematic. Many of their offspring were failing in school or having discipline problems. They 
reported their children as runaways or using drugs and alcohol. And bovs were viewed as more 
troubled than girls." 
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YOUNG MALES: A SPECIAL DILEMMA 

Despite all the discussion about adolescent pregnancy, very little attention was given to the 
sexual behavior of males and their role and responsibility for the burgeoning teen pregnancy problem 
unttl recenUy Part of this neglect was undoubtedly due to a general and fegitimate^ubS conc^ 
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they had been unwed fathers at least once compared to 10 percent of Hispanic males and three 
percent of whites. In addition, almost twice the percentage of whites and Hispanics had married by 
1984 compared to blacks. Black fathers more than whites, on the other hand, were more likely to be 
livuig with a parent. Regardless of race, young men with incomes above the three-person poverty line 
tended to be married over three times more then men with less earnings." 

Without a doubt, economics play a major role in making a decision about marriage in these 
modern tunes, but not totally. True, young minority males and females without job skills are less 
competitive uv the labor market as evidenced by the high unemployment rates among this population 
since the 1970s. J 4 

But among African Americans, "hard times" is not a new phenomenon. What is new is the 
change m expectations for personal responsibility, not only in black culture, but also in U.S. societv 
as a whole. Moreover the destigmatization of premarital sex and bearing children without marriage 
may have as equally devastanng an effect as the lack of a good job on whether to marry, even to be 
responsible lor the consequences of sexual activity. 

Because of countervailing values about male responsibility, many teen mothers fail to establish 
^paternity for the* cluldren. Their families may also insist upon no contact with the babies' 

under hid 2 ** * ^ ,han 18 ^ of unwed «*« » and 

under had court-ordered child support payments. 

na,,™. 6 " fche ° f ^ ca "- Ame ( rican u mal « this societv poses a special diJemma when discussing 
paternal respons.bu.ty. As males, they have historically been viewed as a threat to white male 
dominance and thus have been denied opportunities to be "men,- to be viable heads of household 
Tins maleness v,ewed as natural assertiveness and. beiived by many to be innate, seems to be turned 



SelfKlestrucuve behav.or. as evidenced by high rates of substance abuse and suicide and 
pervasive acts of honucde and crime among young black men are disproportionate to other acial 
and ethruc groups. Accordingly. Julia Hale, a noted urban sociologist, and manv otherTsunr^ th* 
Tbe destrua.cn of the black male is the biggest problem facing the black family today.™ 

°l T PC ' VaSiVe f0rCK **** 3gainSt b,ack ma,e de velopment. the earlv childhood 
years re.nforced by strong parental guidance is crucial. Yet. schools, for the most part have fcen 
unable ^«««hat challenge. To some researchers, the edu^^^ 
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and unforgiving (hostue) , 0 black males. Their behavior is viewed as a nuisance and thev are labded 
^racnve, slow Earner. - ,ncreasingly. black ^mdocun^how^JSSSS 
Afncan descent are sent to special education and tracked for school dropout/' 

Tragically, the distorted upbringing of black males can bear "bitter fruit." The news media 
project an .rnage of physical ratherthan intellectual prowess, promoting violence ratherthan peace- 
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youthful expenences or want.ng to guard their young males against the outside world mav 
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inadvertently be over-protective or place them in the role of "man in the house" without teaching or 
demanding that they perform as such. 

Whatever the rationale, the street smarts so evident among young black males, especially from 
poor families, reinforce a culture of male bravado, strengthened among peers, that is. in all 
practicality, dysfunctional in today's world. Moreover, this male bonding is becoming more 
destructive of intimate male and female relationships which are the basis of family life. 

The development of black males is an ever-unfolding issue for African Americans and the 
broader U.S. society. Robbed of their birthright to become self-sufficient adults and parents, 
particularly if poor, their anger and frustration are turning against themselves, their families, and 
their communities. It is an issue raised with alarm at two recent conferences sponsored by the 
National Urban League. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARDS FAMILY PLANNING 

In the 1960s, black activists were openly hostile to family planning, arguing that the use of birth 
control was genocidal and, indeed, they believed that the promotion of family planning methods was 
a conspiratorial move by the dominant culture to limit the population growth of African Americans, 
then as now a higher rate than that of whites. Although the cries of these activists did not represent 
black views generally, their resonance is still heard when discussing the use of birth control 
particularly by unmarried adolescents. 

Regardless of ideology, information about the availability of contraception, even sex education 
in some localities, remains sparse in the U.S. As a consequence, for many teenagers, pregnancy 
occurs because of the lack of knowledge about birth control, or because of magical thinking about 
sex and its relation to pregnancy, or due to shyness about seeking contraceptive help. Moreover, 
some adolescents may be embarrassed or uncertain about engaging in sexual activities and therefore 
take no responsibility in exercising control over their reproductive processes. The issue though is not 
only to know about preventing pregnancy, but also to use methods that will achieve that end. For 
that to happen, young people have to believe they can exercise control over their lives. 

The idea that sex education in the schools could curb teenage sexuality and pregnancy gained 
some currency during the past two decades, along with the expansion of family planning services. 
Yet, at the local school board level resistance exists today to teaching about sex. both about the age 
or grade level such instruction should begin and the content of the material. 

Much of the opposition came from religious and conservative groups who fear loss of parental 
control over the child's value formation or who believe that family planning, if taught, will be 
contrary to religious proscriptions against controlling reproduction. Although most school districts 
in the U.S. now provide sex education, the quality of instruction and curriculum varies greatly. In 
areas like New Orleans, sex education in schools has been voted down continuously, so no 
instruction is available at all. 

Black parents, many of whom are deeply religious, carry similar views about sex education and 
family planning, often shying away from telling their young, male and female, about sexual 
responsibility until it is too late. 
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Despite the observed inadequacies of sex education, teenagers seem to be using birth control 
increasingly. However, teens 15 and under are relatively less able to prevent pregnancy if sexually 
active, probabty for the reasons stated above. And the increasing use of abortion as a birth control 
method among older teens seems to be clear evidence that better sex education and increased access 
to contraception are called for." 

How to engage teenagers in pregnancy prevention is a program and policy issue of concern to 
all involved in maternal and child health, and in providing services which strengthen the capacity of 
African-American families to survive and prosper. It is within this context that many African 
Americans believe the abortion debate should take place. 
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WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS 



It should be evident by now that, for African Americans, unlike other groups in this society, 
poverty and its destructive impact on family life may be a leading factor in persistent high rates of 
teen pregnancy and parenting. Poverty is also the single major contributor to infant mortality, 
despite the fact that teen pregnancy and poor maternal health are statistically associated with 
premature birth. 

Can anyone doubt that poor housing, frequent moving; and overcrowding affect child-bearing 
and rearing? Studies show that such conditions harm laboratory animals. Why then not humans? 
The lack of help while pregnant— assistance in shopping and household tasks— and unavailable 
emergency child care have equally devastating effect 

Moreover, the use of crack and cocaine and the AIDS epidemic among black women and 
children because of direct association with intravenous drug users are now spreading, compounding 
the burden of teenage parenting and deepening family poverty. These apocalyptic forces may be 
achieving what 400 years of slavery and oppression failed to do; namely, the destruction of the 
African-American family. 

In contemplating the impact of poverty, drugs, and other social afflictions, their erosive effect 
on the human spirit needs to be of major concern. Without a doubt, many young unmarried people, 
caught in the throes of teen parenting aggravated by poverty or worse, feel separated from family, 
friends, and community. Tlieir capacity for intimacy, to trust sonux.K. is thwarted. They anticipate 
that relationships wont last. But, after all, to trust depends upon sound early childhood experiences 
and positive relationships with parents, something many young parents today have never had. 

In a thought-provoking presentation. Dr. Alvin Pouissant, the noted Harvard psychiatrist, 
argued that "the concept of family may be too nanow for our purposes. We need to think children 
first." He goes on to say that we need to "create alternative institutions for helping to raise our 
children.™ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Building self-esteem then should be a key theme in providing services for adolescents and most 
particularly for those from economically and emotionally impoverished circumstances. Other 
services are also basic: information and access to contraception, concrete help to pursue education 
and career goals, options for experiencing success in school and in the workplace, and the steadfast 
support of caring adults. Each can be instrumental in preventing a first pregnancy. Together, they 
have been proven to be effective within the context of a well-planned, coordinated community service 
program. 

For young parents, these services and more are needed, including maternal and child health 
services, child care, access to financial support, and, most assuredly, parent training in sound child 
development practices. They also need employment and training. 

Education is fundamental to dealing with teen pregnancy and parenting. Staying in school can 
be a measure of motivation, as the study reported by RAND indicates. Family life education, 
including well-defined instruction on sexuality and the meaning of parenting, should he an integral 
pan of schooling like reading, writing, and counting. The schools where youngsters spend most of 
their day then must be a focal point of any policy strategies. 

Underlying these must be a frontal, concerted attack on poverty and an articulation of values 
which promote individual growth and responsibility within the framework of community survival. 
As African Americans, we need again to cultivate communal child-rearing. 



GOVERNMENT ACTIONS NEEDED 

Government at each level bears some responsibility for ameliorating the social and economic 
distress caused by teen pregnancy and parenting. Certainly, the immediate need for health care, 
education, jobs, and training can best be handled by government intervention. The underlying 
poverty many young African Americans face each day also required governmental solution. 
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The recommendations for governmental action which follow address not only the specific needs 
of teen parents, they also call for policies which open opportunities for African-American youth 
generally. In the long run, this is the most viable way to reduce the incidence of teenage pregnancy 
and its consequences. 

In Heath Care: 

Universal access to full time maternal health care services, including family planning and 
abortion, if desired. Ability to pay should be deemed secondary and based on policies which would 
entitle the working poor to fully subsidized services. Ag^essive outreach and treatment retention 
techniques should be developed as a top priority for young, drug-addicted pregnant women. 

Universal access and entitlement' of all children to pediatric services until age five. 20 The full 
implementation of the federally-mandated early intervention systems by each state for children 
developmentally at-risk and their families. The care and treatment of children with AIDS or drug 
addiction should be given top priority with emphasis on home or community-based services. 

Universal home visiting by trained community workers on a regular basis once a pregnancy is 
determined through the first three years of a child's life. 

The provision of adolescent health services, preferably integrated within the school system, 
to assure appropriate pregnancy prevention, substance abuse education and treatment, routine 
screening and diagnosis, and other medical attention. 

Federal reimbursement for nutrition and health education, and expanded community 
coordinated health services linked to a viable social services system. 

In Child Care: 

Quality, affordable child care at hours and locations favorable to parental needs and interests. 
These services should be available for infants, toddlers, school-age children—as well as preschoolers. 
Community-based services owned and managed by local residents should be the preferred form of 
delivery. 

Current federal legislation to expand child care should be supported w ith appropriate standard- 
setting to assure sound child and youth development. Child-care tax credits, while notable as an 
income-support measure, should not be confused with the need to expand quality child care. 

Child care viewed as a continuum of services for the young child and linked to primary educa- 
tion services which build upon preschool learning experiences. A significant increase in Head Start 
to cover all eligible children is called for. So is a monitored pattern of cooperation between public 
and private, including proprietary, agencies, which are involved in child care and preschool education. 

In Social Services: 

Again, community-based services, small and intimate in style, but linked into an effective, one- 
point entry network, are of top priority. These services should be integrated across service boundaries 
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to assure the comprehensive intervention needed in many deteriorating black communities* The 
basic goal of such services should be prevention, not remediation. Of particular concern is the 
development of minority-specific children and family services agencies. Currently, few African- 
American child welfare agenices exist in the U.S. 

After-school services, available as well during summer vacation and holidays, should be 
established to fill the highly recognized gap that exists in African-American communities for youth 
development activities. Such programs could offer tutoring, recreation, creative arts, and other 
activities provided by churches and other community institutions, and would assure opportunities 
for adults, particularly males, to become involved. 

In Weffart Reform: 

A truly federalized welfare reform system with unified standards is called for. Funds should also 
be allocated for child care to avoid competition with working poor families over limited public 
subsidies available through Title XX. In 1988. the U.S. passed major welfare reform legislation, the 
first in many years. While calling for employment, training, and education to be available routinely 
to welfare recipients, no specific provisions are made for child care. That is left to the states. 
Moreover, no national standards for welfare benefits have been set. again leaving to states the option 
for determining need and level of payment. 

This legislation also seeks to deal with the relationship between teen parenting and welfare 
dependency by restricting teen mothers* eligibility to Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
These provisions should be strictly monitored state by state because of their probable impact on 
family development. 

Other income-support measures are needed as well, including increased Earned Income Tax 
Credits and state liberalization of nonfederally reimbursed public assistance as a strategy for 
involving single male adults in structured employment and training programs. Also, improvements 
in child support programs are needed, beyond current federal mandates, which would increase 
paternity establishment and better consider the father's short- and long-term economic prospects. 

In Employment and Training: 

Full employment and a decent minimum wage require congressional action NOW. Any veto by 
the president should not be sustained. 

Young fathers should be given priority for employment and training programs as a strategy for 
promoting their parenting responsibilities. 31 

In Education: 

Programs designed to reduce school dropout should be instituted in the early grades. Students 
who arc presenting disciplinary and learning problems can be identified, and they, along with their 
parents, should receive immediate help. 
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The African-American community should become more directly involved in school 
management by promoting local school involvement, pressing for increases in minority staff, and 
supporting proposals which would permit noneducationally credentialed people to teach. 

Universal preschool education should be promoted but within the context of a total system of 
child care and development 

Special education in school districts around the country needs major overhauling. Minority 
children with disabilities do not get the services they need. African Americans, particularly males, are 
routinely dumped into these programs and labeled learning disabled or emotionally disturbed, thus 
tracking them for school dropout and failure. 

The provision of a family life curriculum, including education about parenthood, developed in 
concert with parents, should be instituted in the primary grades. 

For the long term, the feasibility of educational allowances for youth to serve as incentives for 
staying in school should be explored. Other Western nations provide youth allowances and extended 
higher education benefits as well. 

THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AFRICAN AMERICANS 

These proposals for government action are indeed broad. But remember, family life among 
African Americans is in crisis. As an immediate strategy. African Americans need to develop sizable 
niches in human services, including child care and education. Both of these are growth industries and 
have a direct bearing on how black children grow and develop. Through agencies such as the 
National Urban League, technical assistance and training to sustain minority service providers are 
available. 

Maintaining support for affirmative action policies by advocating lor congressional action to 
limit the reach of recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions should be pursued. African-American youth 
need strong role models, adults who are achieving. And the community needs a middle class. Despite 
the dire accounts of poverty, African Americans have benefited from affirmative action and other 
government policies since the 1960s. We cannot turn our backs on these now. 

Fundamentally though, African Americans need to initiate a value clarification process, 
involving parents, religious and civic leaders, and scholars. Such a process would establish a mindset 
around the need for helping black children and aid parents who need all the support they can get. 
Black youth should participate. A continuing exchange about values and responsibility between all 
members of the community can only have positive payoffs. But the adults must lead. Moreover, as 
Dr. Poussaint recommends, we need to develop institutions to sustain our children's development, 
building upon the extended family and concepts of interdependence.- Right now, value formation 
is being left to other institutions. It is time for African Americans to recapture this for their children. 
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The propulsion for demographics is upon us. By 2020, the U.S. Census Bureau projects that 
minorities will constitute over one-third of the nation's population, a steady increase from the 
estimated 22 percent now. The changes in the economic, social, and political landscape occasioned 
by such population shifts can only be imagined. We can deduce though that minorities of color will 
be a dominant force in the labor market, as evidenced by their relatively larger birth rates compared 
to whites, and their younger age cohorts overall. 

Whether African Americans will be able to exploit this increasing demographic advantage is a 
challenge confronting this community. Certainly, this advantage challenges them to exert greater 
control and direction over the development of their children. 
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